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Those who are familiar with institutions are well aware of 
the type of problem presented by the dull or low-grade patients. 
These individuals are usually sedentary (occasionally mischie- 
vous), are unable to assist adequately with the routine duties in 
and about the cottages, and often require assistance in accom- 
plishing the simplest daily tasks and in attending to their per- 
sonal needs. The efforts that were expended to improve the lives 
and habits of these patients were frequently disheartening. At 
present many attempts are being made to train and improve 
them, although few places have formulated a comprehensive 
program toward this end. 


In a previous paper ‘') were reported the phenomenal re- 
sults attained at Letchworth Village through the diligent train- 
ing of such a group of girls in a special industrial class. In 
view of these successes it was decided to organize a gym- 
nasium class along similar lines. For this purpose custodial 
cases were selected, many of whom showed such a degree of 
feeble-mindedness that no previous effort had been made to in- 
struct them; they had been required to do little more than eat, 
sleep and sit around. 


As originally planned the class included nearly 100 girls, the 
majority of whom ranged from the idiot to the medium-grade 
imbecile level (M. A. up to 5.5 years.) as determined by the 
Stanford-Binet scale. Many were listless, showing no anima- 





* This work was made possible gg the initiative and efforts of Dr. Geo. J. Veith, 
assisted by Miss Tillie Steffy and Mr. John Burns. 

. Veith, G. J. Training the Idiot and Imbecile. Psychiatric Quarterly, Vol. 1, No. 
1, Jan. 1927. Also Proc. Am. Assn. St. F. M. 1927. 
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tion or initiative; some were seclusive, negativistic and shy; 
still others were mischievous, destructive and annoying to the 
other children. 

This somewhat amazed group was herded into the gym- 
nasium, where one of our physical instructors assumed the re- 
sponsibility of directing them. When three weeks of intensive 
work had yielded no appreciable results there was some talk of 
abandoning the undertaking. It was probably this early de- 
feat of purpose which stimulated those in charge to exert greater 
effort and win ultimate success. The class was immediately 
re-organized to include children of slightly higher intelligence, 
capable of following directions more easily. These, along with 
the few in the class who had already shown some ability, were 
scattered throughout the group so that the less responsive ones 
could observe them more closely and perhaps imitate their move- 
ments. The enrollment of the class now approximated 126 pa- 
tients. 


TABLE 1 
Intelligence of the Class as Reorganized to Include 126 Girls 


























Chronological Age in Years 
Below 10} 10-15] 15-20] 20-25| 25-30| 30-35] 35-40] Total 

1.5-1.9 1 2 3 ‘ 
»| 20-24 1 3] 4 1 1 | 12 | lst Quartile 
S| 2.5-2.9 4] 4] 2 10 (25) 
~!"3.0-3.4 1 6| 8 15 
-E] 3.5-3.9 3 9 4 1 | 17  [Interquartile 
¥, 4.0-4.4 5 5 4 1 15 (60) 
<| 45-49 i 8: 41 2 13 
3 
5| sg9 2} 3] 3 ? 16 | 4th Quartile 
=| Over 6.0* 6 6 2 19 (41) 

Total 3 26 | 54| 2/ 91 3] 2 1126 





























* No subject exceeded a mental age of 6.7 with the exception of three 
helpers, whose mental ages were, respectively, 7.8, 7.7 and 7.8 years. 


The first exercise simply required each girl to mark time with 
the left foot; not in cadence, for that seemed impossible at this 
early stage, but individually, irrespective of the others. This 
mere raising and lowering of the foot proved to be such a task 
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for some that it was necessary for the instructor or his assis- 
tants to render manual aid. In such a case he would repeatedly 
lift the pupil’s foot and then replace it on the floor until the girl 
was thoroughly familiar with the movement. After this ex- 
ercise had been tried a sufficient number of times the majority 
of the children acquired what might be termed a certain amount 
of ability in stamping the left foot. 


For a time this so occupied their attention that each girl 
was quite oblivious to the presence of the others. Very gradu- 
ally, however, they learned to perceive the tread of those about 
them so that all endeavored to bang their feet to the floor more 
or less in unison. This seemed to develop a vague sense of 
rhythm, especially when the stamping was set to music. The 
training in cadence was aided by having the children assume a 
lock-step position so that when one knee was raised it served 
as a stimulus both to the one behind and the one in front. Fur- 
thermore, by raising the knees high in marking time they later 
avoided the habit of shuffling their feet in marching. The dif- 
ficulty experienced in learning to turn sharp corners was over- 
come by stationing helpers at these points; soon chalk marks 
sufficed. In order that the girls would more quickly learn to 
obey the command, “halt, one, two,” they were taught to clap 
their hands on the count of two and place the right foot firmly 
beside the left. 


During the early weeks the class was never assembled for 
more than half an hour, on three days a week. Later the period 
was gradually extended to approximately an hour. It seemed 
advisable not to hold them to attention exercises longer than a 
few minutes at a time (5 minutes was the limit) after which a 
rest period of several minutes was necessary. This rest period 
was often used for free play such as games, swings, teeters, etc. 
Many had never been able to enjoy a swing until taught in class. 
The brighter girls soon caught the spirit of this free play, then 
slowly the duller ones joined in the fun. 

Such games as Drop-the-Handkerchief, Are-You-Afraid-of-a 
Tramp, and others, developed a feeling of group activity and ri- 
valry. Of course, the poorest group was always given the 
greatest applause and encouragement. 

For the most part their early efforts were stiff and awkward; 
the idea of moving or running with a purpose seemed a rather 
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complicated pattern to follow. But after a slow beginning when 
sufficient self-confidence had been established, their interest 
mounted rapidly and new exercises were mastered more easily, 
When they finally learned to march by eights they would grasp 
hands, come to a halt marking time, then spread out to arms’ 
length preparatory for calisthenics. The instructor would care- 
fully demonstrate the exercise, then the children would be told 
to imitate him. It was found that time spent in giving orders 
and detailed explanations was usually wasted; observation, then 
trial were far more satisfactory. 

Their field of achievement slowly expanded from simple 
calisthenics to the use of wands, dumb-bells and Indian clubs. 
The girls were always particularly careful in the handling of 
these. Somersaults were beneficial in overcoming fear and hes- 
itancy in some. At first they were really scared to take their 
feet off the ground but by placing their toes under the canvas 
mat they gained sufficient confidence to bow forward with 
head and hands on the mat. Then by withdrawing first one 
foot and the other a fairly satisfactory somersault was execut- 
ed. Although the work in tumbling which was next organized 
never attained startling proportions, nevertheless, the girls 
eventually accomplished some very creditable performances. 

The greatest initial fear was revealed in the use of the large 
gymnasium apparatus. When the bucks and horses were 
brought out many of the children were afraid even to approach 
the pieces. This was not so apparent in the use of the horizontal 
ladders on which they were able to derive a full sense of ac- 
complishment and proficiency. 

Since the frequent stopping and starting of exercises, neces- 
sary for corrections, was rather confusing to the children it was 
deemed expedient to allow them to gain skill through imitation 
and practice. Whereas in the beginning it required nearly three 
months to teach them to mark time and march in file, later they 
were able to learn complicated movements in one-third of that 
time. They took quite readily to singing games and were able to 
learn words and movements in one lesson. Visitors, rather than 
disconcerting or embarrassing them, usually stimulated the class 
to greater effort. When the weather permitted, as many of the 
exercises as possible were done out-of-doors. The diligent efforts 
of the less successful children always received recognition and 
praise. 
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The arrangement of schedule which proved to be most 

satisfactory was: 

Marching onto the floor. 

Free play to limber up. 

Marching into position for calisthenics. 

Calisthenics of arms, trunk, legs, the entire body. 

Singing games, folk dances, etc. 

Tumbling, pyramids or apparatus. 

Free play. 

Marching off the floor. 


The apparatus work and tumbling were poorly done if 


placed early in the program. 
Among the many benefits derived from this course of train- 


ing were the following: 


(1) The children improved in appearance, became physi- 
cally healthier and more alert. 


(2) They assumed a better posture. 


(3) They developed a keener sense of perception, observa- 
tion and attention. 

(4) There was better muscular coordination and control; 
a sense of rhythm was established. 

(5) Musical ability was improved through the singing 
games. Furthermore, the girls lost the fear of their own voices 
through hearing them in unison. 

(6) They learned to organize free play and thus evolved 
a feeling of cooperation and sportsmanship. 


(7) They lost a great deal of their inherent selfishness. 


(8) The children learned to march in an orderly manner 
and obey commands. 


(9) Those who did industrial work evidenced less fatigue 
during school hours; all were able to do more strenuous types of 
work as a result of the training. 

(10) They became more tidy in their personal habits and 
less destructive to clothing. 

(11) They were now able to memorize directions, songs 
and exercises; they developed an attitude of choice in free play 
and games. 
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(12) By carrying their games with them back to the 
cottages, they became more contented in their home life and less 
sedentary in their habits. 





Dr. Martz suggests that movies illustrating the development of this class will be 
loaned to any responsible party at the mere cost of shipping.—Ed 





Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, today an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. David Segel, Long Beach, Cal- 
ifornia, to the position of specialist in educational tests and 
measurements in the Federal Office of Education research and 
investigation division. Creation of such a position was author- 
ized by last Congress. 


It will be the duty of the new education specialist to con- 
duct studies concerned with the construction and evaluation of 
tests and measures of pupil progress, efficiency of teaching, and 
adequacy of the school program; to administer measurement 
programs, interpret results, make administrative adjustments 
and curriculum changes based on results of testing programs, 
and to cooperate with bureaus of research in city school system, 
other research agencies, and individuals in making studies in 
this field. Dr. Segel will also organize and conduct an informa- 
tion service for school officials and others interested in problems 
of tests and measurements; advise and assist school officials in 
surveys or studies of school systems, and assist in such surveys 
conducted by the Office of Education. 





“It is generally accepted that emphasis on failure develops 
“a failure attitude.” Conversely, it is believed that the satis- 
faction accompanying success is a spur to future accomplish- 
ments. The teacher who believes that success is essential to 
happiness emphasizes the strong points in the pupil. She en- 
courages him to persevere in what he does well, to the end that 
he may be an outstanding success in his chosen field.”—Detroit 
Educational Bulletin. 
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A Parable of Failure 


Now it happened in a cottage of small boys that Tommy 
was oftimes a great trial and tribulation to those about him. 
He would push and shove boys of smaller stature, who failed to 
return his rough treatment. 

And many wondered, saying, “Tommy sometimes showeth 
spite in his behavior toward innocent children when nothing in 
their behavior hath provoked him.” 

Then it came to pass that Tommy was given a problem to 
learn, and when he chose well he found a cookie and when he 
chose poorly there was no cookie. And the problem was so ar- 
ranged that he could make but one choice. 

And those who stood by noticed that when he succeeded 
he returned to his play with many smiles and played nicely with 
the other children. But when he failed, he gave vent to his 
feelings by pushing and shoving his innocent playmates for 
some time. 

And I considered that Tommy is like unto many who show 
spite on innocent ones when they fail to attain their goal. And 
it seemed to me that those of greater insight might consider 
that children know not the reason for their ill doing. 

And I say unto you, “If thou wouldst help the weaker ones 
to behave in an approved manner, seek first the cause of their 
ill-doing.”—-CECELIA G. ALDRICH. 





“Children have special talents, capacities, interests, and 
aptitudes. Educational measurements and intelligence tests have 
helped to reveal these qualities and have pointed out more ob- 
jectively the character of individual differences. These scien- 
tific instruments have selected, to a degree, the strength as 
well as the weaknesses of each individual. The use that is made 
of such information will determine, quite largely, the success or 
failure of the pupil.”—Detroit Educational Bulletin. 
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Correspondence 


HOME TRAINING OF YOUNG MORONS 


QUERY 


Will you kindly advise me where I can obtain information 
in regard to courses, literature and a working plan for the pre- 
school moron child, privately boarded? 


Thanking you for your cooperation, 


ANSWER 


I know of no courses, literature and working plan specific- 
ally applicable to the pre-school moron child privately boarded. 
I think it will be necessary to familiarize yourself with the 
whole question of special training for mentally subnormal chil- 
dren and make such selections from this material as may suit 
your needs. 


It is hazardous to diagnose a child of pre-school age as a 
moron, although some authorities consider a certain range of 
I. Q. as representing moron intelligence regardless of age. The 
best opinion does not consider a child a moron until his feeble- 
mindedness has been proved along with his maturity. The 
moron is usually classified on the basis of mental age rather than 
on the basis of I. Q., that is, the moron is a feeble-minded person 
with a mental age between 8 and 12. This cannot usually be 
determined except prognostically until the child is 12 years or 
older. It is my personal judgment that it would be unsafe to 
call a very young child a moron just because his I. Q. is be- 
tween 50 and 70. Perhaps this is not the case with reference 
to the child in question. A complete mental diagnosis should 
be made and this might mean that the I. Q. of this child will 
subsequently decrease or increase instead of remaining constant. 
If the child is really feeble-minded, it is rather more likely 
that his I. Q. will decrease than that it will remain constant or 
that it will increase. Your program of training might, therefore, 
well cause you to anticipate that the child’s ultimate develop- 
ment might not exceed the imbecile level. 





NOTE:—From time to time we publish correspondence which may be of general 
interest to our readers. The following correspondence is of more than local interest. 
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I enclose a list of references which may be of some use 
regarding the literature but I would advise that you take this 
child to a child guidance clinic for immediate advice. Of course 
the training of the moron child is dependent upon many other 
factors besides his moronity; age, sex, personality, and physique, 
as well as the expectation of further mental development, would 
be important considerations. I think you would have to be ad- 
vised clinically and I think that your advisor would have to see 
the child. 


Pressure on Institutions 


“The rate of mental patients for each 100,000 of the com- 
bined population of thirty states rose from 218.5 to 226.9, all 
but three states sharing in this. The most populous and the 
wealthiest state of the Union showed the highest incidence of 
mentally diseased hospital inmates—i.e., New York, with an in- 
crease from 365.3 to 383.1 per 100,000 of the populations of 
thirty-six states. 

Greater increases still were revealed in the census of insti- 
tutions for the feeble-minded and the epileptic—from 47 to 
54.9 per 100,000 of the populations of thirty-six states. 

Increases in prison and reformatory populations have fol- 
lowed the same trend, total inmates rising from 66.6 to 84.1 
per 100,000 between 1923 and 1927 and first admissions from 
27.9 to 34.1 per 100,000. While we cannot assume that all per- 
sons in conflict with the law to the extent of being committed 
to prison or reformatory are mentally diseased, we have good 
evidence that commonly at least 20 per cent and according to 
some observers 50 per cent of the inmates of state prisons are 
mentally ill. Apparently something over 40 per cent of these 
are mentally defective to some degree. . 

At the present time 1 out of every 20 white boys of fifteen 
years of age in New York State will be admitted to a hospital 
for mental disease during his lifetime, and another 1 in 20 will 
develop a psychosis or a severe incapacitating neurosis. The 
same is substantially true in Massachusetts. There are as many 
cases of mental disorders of severe type outside of hospitals 
as inside, in persons between twenty and thirty years of age.” 

—GRAPHIC SURVEY, JANUARY, 1931. 
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Book Review 


ATKINS, RUTH ELLEN. The Measurement of Intelligence of 
Young Children by an Object-Fitting Test. Minneapolis, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1931. 89 pp. 


The author here presents a test of a discriminatory non- 
verbal nature, for use with preschool children. The test itself 
is a graded series of performances, based on object-fitting, with 
the advantage of standardization on 150 children at each year- 
level from 1.5 through 5.5 years, selected so as to be socially 
representative of the Minneapolis population. 


Part I deals with the development and standardization of 
the tests. This discussion points out the inadequacies of exist- 
ing scales, and sets forth the needs and ideals for the present 
and future of pre-school testing. The author criticizes the too- 
frequent use of language as a measure of general intelligence, 
and emphasizes the unreliability of such tests at this early level. 
In order to avoid similar unreliability, this object-fitting test 
excludes both language and language comprehension. 


This criticism of the use of the language factor might be 
questioned in view of previous studies which demonstrate the 
value of language as an evidence of the evolution of general 
intelligence. Such studies reveal most convincingly that lan- 
guage cannot be completely ignored in any general test situa- 
tion. At this developmental period, the preschool years, it is 
even more important because of its genetic nature. 

The data from this study reveal practically no overlapping 
of the year groups, which indicates their differentiating value. 
The author presents no correlation with other scales, but there 
is a high reliability co-efficient when checked against itself in 
a repeated examination of equal difficulty but slightly different 
material and arrangement. A point scoring system rather than 
time is used. The mental ages, in months, are included in the 
manual of directions, Part II. . 

There is little doubt about the value of this object-fitting 
test for diagnostic purposes at the early developmental levels. 
Its place, however, seems to parallel that of the form-boards of 
higher levels rather than tests of general intelligence of a more 
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comprehensive nature, and it should be supplementary to, rather 
than exclusive of, the existing preschool tests. The standard- 
ization of this test, which is superior to almost any other test 
at this level, and its absolute rather than partial elimination of 
language are its unique contributions. As the author has point- 
ed out, there are many research possibilities for which this test 
might be used. 


Vineland, N. J. CECELIA G. ALDRICH 


Notes from Institution Diary 


October third. The Tyler girls had a very happy birthday 
party for one of the girls with games, music, favors and a feast. 


October seventh. Moving pictures at Garrison Hall for the 
school children in the afternoon, and the older children in the 
evening. 


October twenty-second. The Holmes-Baker Orchestra gave 
their annual entertainment for the entire school. The proceeds 
are given to our two clubs, the girls’ Triangle Club and the boys’ 
Sayford Club. These men come each year and spend an evening 
with us, giving us their finest music and lots of fun. We not 
only enjoy and appreciate the entertainment, but our clubs from 
the proceeds have many good times throughout the entire year. 


October thirtieth. Many Hallowe’en cottage parties are be- 
ing planned with decorations and pretty costumes. 
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Anniversary 


We were very happy to have as our guests, from September 
3 to 5, about fifty leaders in the fields of education, psychology, 
sociology and medicine. These friends came, some of them con- 
siderable distances, to attend the meetings held in celebration 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of our Research Department, 
Dr. Henry H. Goddard, the first director of the Department, was 
present as guest of honor. 


The discussions at these meetings covered a wide range of 
subject matter, but there was, throughout the proceedings, a 
vein of reminiscence appropriate to such an occasion. The 
modification of the Binet-Simon Scale, the origination of the 
word “moron” to designate the highest level of mental de- 
ficiency, and the publication of “The Kallikak Family,” and other 
important works are all traceable to this source. 

The guests spent some time in a tour of the institution. A 
trip was also made to the farm colony, at Menantico. 

These meetings were of importance from the standpoint 
both of science and of friendship, and it is planned to publish a 
memorial volume of the proceedings, including addresses which 
were presented by Professor Johnstone, Dr. Doll, Dr. William J. 
Ellis, New Jersey Commissioner of Institutions and Agencies, 
Dr. Arnold Gesell, Director of the Yale Psycho-Clinic, Earl 
Barnes, well-known lecturer on education, and Dr. Goddard. 
The principal addresses will be published in succeeding issues of 
the Bulletin. 
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Department of Research 
ANNUAL REPORT, 1930-31 


Edgar A. Doll, Ph. D. 
Director of Research, The Training School, Vineland New Jersey 


Staff 


Mr. Lloyd N. Yepsen, M. A., Ohio State University, return- 
ed to The Training School in the fall of 1930, after more than 
a year spent in Chile, as Advisor to the Minister of Education. 
Mr. Yepsen left our staff shortly after his return, to become a 
candidate for the Ph. D. degree, at Ohio State University. This 
degree was conferred upon him in June, 1931. 


Mr. Carl Ingvolstad obtained his master’s degree at Rutgers 
University in the summer of 1930, having received half of his 
credit for work done at Vineland. He entered Harvard Univer- 
sity as a candidate for the Ph. D. degree. 

Mr. Gordon L. Riley, M. A., University of Minnesota, re- 
signed from our staff to become psychologist for the Depart- 
ment of Child Study of the Rochester Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. 

Miss Anne M. Klein, M. A., Columbia University, resigned 
at the close of the summer. Miss Klein is now psychologist at 
the Boston State Hospital. 

Miss Sarah E. Crowell, M. A., Rutgers University, also re- 
signed at the close of the summer, then continued graduate 
work at the University of Pennsylvania, and is now psychologist 
in the Juvenile Court Clinic of Reading, Pennsylvania. 


Miss Myra W. Kuenzel, M. A., Ohio State University, con- 
tinued as head of the Clinic until the first of the year. At that 
time Mr. James T. McIntire, A. B., West Virginia University, 
assumed the direction of the Clinic, with the assistance of Miss 
Kuenzel, who devoted the remainder of the year to completing 
various research studies, particularly her manuscript on Mon- 
golism. Miss Kuenzel has tendered her resignation, and will 
matriculate in the fall at the University of Chicago, as a candi- 
date for the Ph. D. degree. Mr. Mc Intire will continue in charge 
of the Clinic during the coming year. 
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Miss Ruth T. Melcher, M. A., University of Kentucky, con- 
tinued as research assistant in the field of birth injury. She 
will matriculate at Johns Hopkins University in the fall, as q 
candidate for the Ph. D. degree. 

Mrs. Cecelia G. Aldrich, M. A., Ohio Wesleyan University, 
was appointed full-time research assistant in the field of experi- 
mental study of idiocy. Mrs. Aldrich has resigned, to accept a 
position as psychologist in the newly-established Laboratory for 
Child Research, at Mooseheart, Illinois. 

Miss S. Geraldine Longwell, M. A., Radcliffe College, who 
joined our staff in September, as a research fellow, has been 
particularly valuable in our motion picture study of birth injury. 
Miss Longwell has accepted an appointment as a research as- 
sistant here for the coming year. 

Mr. Frank M. Howard, B. S., Hobart College, joined the 
staff in November, as a research fellow. He is also psycholo- 
gist at the Bonnie Brae Farms, in Millington, devoting a defin- 
ite portion of his time to that work. Mr. Howard will continue 
in these capacities. 

Research fellowship appointments for the coming year have 
been accepted by Miss Alma Milliken, M. A., University of Michi- 
gan, and Miss Alice Jewell, A. B., Grinnell College. 


Research 


Birth Injury. The research on birth injury has progressed 
very satisfactorily. A generous gift has made possible import- 
ant new work in the motion picture study of birth-injured chil- 
dren and their progress under physical therapy. This techni- 
que has proved most satisfactory. Standard achievement exer- 
cises have been worked out for each case, and special pictures 
have been taken as prescribed by Dr. Phelps at the time of his 
examinations of the children. An educational film of this work 
was prepared, based on these initial pictures, which has been 
shown to a number of groups, including the Governor of New 
Jersey, the Appropriations Committee, the Feeble-Minded Club, 
and the American Association for the Study of the Feeble- 
Minded. This film has received very favorable comment. 

The book manuscript which we have been preparing on the 
subject of birth injury has now been completed, and will prob- 
ably be published in the near future. 
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Certain minor researches have also been undertaken in con- 
nection with the study on birth injury. One of these is a com- 
parative study of the age of mothers at the time of the birth of 
pirth-injured children as compared with ordinary feeble-minded 
children. This study is also concerned with the position of the 
children in order of birth. 

A study of the gait graph devised by Miss Melcher as a 
measure of improvement in walking has also been made. 

A survey of the crippled children of the entire institution 
population, exclusive of Menantico Colony, was made by Miss 
Melcher. This showed that about 25 per cent of the children 
at The Training School are crippled in some manner, or suffer 
from some significant neurological defect. One quarter of these, 
or from 6 to 8 per cent of the entire population at The Training 
School, were definitely diagnosed as birth-injured on the basis 
of physical condition and birth history. This is an important 
contribution on the question of the incidence of birth injury 
among the feeble-minded in general. 

Undoubtedly these studies of birth injury are of great sig- 
nificance, probably ranking among the more important contri- 
butions of this Laboratory. 

Idiocy. During the summer of 1930, Mr. Ingvolstad com- 
pleted the manuscript of his historical study of idiocy. This 
has been withheld from publication temporarily, in case it seems 
advisable to prepare a book treatment of the whole subject, 
somewhat similar to that which was prepared on the subject of 
birth injury. 

During the summer of 1930, Mrs. Aldrich and I completed, in 
joint authorship, three manuscripts on her previous experimen- 
tal work. These were, respectively, a study on the comparative 
intelligence of idiots and normal infants, a study of box-stacking, 
and a study on the use of implements. These articles have re- 
cently been published in standard scientific journals. These 
studies are all of considerable importance in the field of normal 
psychology as well as in that of abnormal psychology. 

Last fall the experimental room for the study of idiocy was 
moved from Cattell Cottage to Hutchinson, which provided a 
very much better laboratory for this work. The room was pre- 
pared with great care in order to provide standard accommo- 
dations for the experiments. Mrs. Aldrich then proceeded with 
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a study of the simple conditioning of idiots, which was followed 
by a formal study of size discrimination. These studies were 
completed early in the spring, and manuscripts prepared for pub- 
lication. 


Parole study. A study of success on parole, begun some 
time ago, was revised and completed, and has been published in 
the Training School Bulletin. This study emphasizes some new 
aspects of the parole of the feeble-minded, with reference to the 
return of the lower grade cases to their families, after a period 
of institutional care. This study also shows the very favorable 
outcome of parole of a limited number of high-grade feeble- 
minded, under the supervision of the Central Parole Bureau of 
the state. 


Hemoglobin study. Miss Kuenzel completed a statistical 
treatment of the hemoglobin indexes of the feeble-minded, based 
on data obtained from our Hospital Department. This was pub- 
lished in The Training School Bulletin, after having been sub- 
mitted to a number of medical authorities. This study showed 
that the hemoglobin index of the feeble-minded is significantly 
below that of normal children of the same sex and age. 


Inheritance study. During the summer of 1930, Miss Cro- 
well completed the first draft of a manuscript reporting her 
study of the inheritance of mental deficiency, based on our in- 
vestigations in the Pines. This was a quantitative study of the 
inheritance of level of intelligence in hereditary stocks. The 
material in this study is of great importance with reference to 
the transmission of level of defect among non-institutionalized 
hereditary feeble-minded. 


Job analysis. Miss Kuenzel has made an extensive study of 
our material on job analysis. This study is based on the job 
analysis studies made in the correctional institutions of New 
Jersey some years ago, supplemented by Miss Kuenzel’s studies 
of progress in training in four departments of this institution, 
begun about three years ago. The study also includes an evalu- 
ation of the material obtained by the Industrial Virtues Score 
Card. The publication of this manuscript will summarize and 
conclude a number of investigations in this important field. 

Growth studies. For a number of years we have been in- 
terested in the mental growth of the feeble-minded. During the 
past year Mr. Howard has made a special study of a small num- 
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per of borderline cases, showing exceptional growth or delayed 
development. 

Miss Kuenzel and Miss Longwell have searched the material 
in our files for the purpose of discovering exceptional growth at 
all mental age levels. Both of these studies have brought to 
light a limited number of important cases of all degrees of de- 
velopment, where unexpected mental growth has taken place 
appreciably beyond ordinary expectation. 

One of the minor studies made by Miss Melcher dealt with 
the mental growth of birth-injured feeble-minded, and shows 
that unusual and unexpected mental development may take place 
among the birth-injured as compared with the ordinary feeble- 
minded. 

Mongolian study. Extensive work has been done by Miss 
Kuenzel in preparing a monograph on Mongolism. This is now 
being edited for publication. 


Publication 


The following is a list of publications which have appeared 
during the past year. 


ALDRICH, CECELIA G. The Parable of the Third Box. The 
Training School Bulletin 27: 91-92, October, 1930. 
Incentive as a Factor in Problem-Solving Among Idiots. 
Training School Bulletin 27: 121-26, December, 1930. 

The Parable of the Implement. Training School Bulletin 
27: 151-52, January, 1931. 

The Parable of the Two Ways. Training School Bulletin 
28: 36, April, 1931. 

The Parable of Relative Values. Training School Bulletin 
28: 57, May, 1931. 


ALDRICH, CECELIA G., AND DOLL, E. A. Comparative Intelligence 
of Idiots and Normal Infants. Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology 39: 227-57, June, 1931. 

Problem-Solving Among Idiots. Journal of Comparative 
Psychology 12: 137-69, August, 1931. 

Problem-Solving Among Idiots: The Use of Implements. 
Journal of Social Psychology 2: 306-36, August, 1931. 


COLLIER, HEATHER. Assembly. Training School Bulletin 27: 
72-73, June, 1930. 
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Dot, E. A. Public Health Aspects of Mental Hygiene. Train- 
ing School Bulletin 27: 62-68, June, 1930. 
Department of Research, Annual Report, 1929-30. Train- 
ing School Bulletin 27: 94-100, October, 1930. 
The Relation of Inteligence to Criminality. Journal of So- 
cial Psychology 1: 427-31, November, 1930. 
Parole of the Feeble-Minded. Training School Bulletin 28: 
1-10, March, 1931. 
Spring is Here. Training School Bulletin 28: 54-56, May, 
1931. 


KUENZEL, MyrRA W. Proceedings of the A. A. S. F. M., 1929. 
Abstracted in Psychological Abstracts, November, 1930. 
The Hemoglobin Indexes of Two Hundred Feeble-Minded 
“Children.” Training School Bulletin 28: 11-15, March, 
1931. 

Case-Record System at the Vineland Laboratory......Training 
School Bulletin 28: 41-52, May, 1931. 


Miscellaneous Activities 


In addition to the usual activities, a number of miscellaneous 
items are of some importance. 

Dr. Reymert, Director of the new Laboratory for Child Re- 
search, at Mooseheart, was a guest of the Laboratory and the 
institution for one month before he assumed his new duties. I 
visited Mooseheart during the year, in an advisory capacity with 
regard to the research program, and have been asked to act as 
Secretary of an Advisory Council in relation to the Department 
of Child Research at Mooseheart. 

Activities in connection with the White House Conference 
have consumed some of my time during the year. In addition 
to the special work on the Sub-Committee on Mental Deficiency, 
I attended the Washington Conference, in November, as well as 
the Conference of Section I, held at Washington, in February. 
At the latter Conference I addressed the Committee on Growth 
and Development, with reference to the clinical application of in- 
telligence tests. I also attended the meeting of the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Growth and Development, at Boston, and prepared the 
section of that report dealing with the sub-normal mental de- 
velopment. 
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I attended the New Jersey State Conference on Child Health 
and Protection and submitted the report for the Section on 
Growth and Development, in the Medical Service Section. Also, 
as a member of the Continuation Committee of the New Jersey 
Conference, I attended the Newark meeting and drafted several 
of the resolutions passed by the Conference. 

As Chairman of the State Council of Psychology, I was able 
to assist in promoting a reorganization of that group, 
both at the November meeting, at Atlantic City, and at the 
Spring meeting, at New Brunswick. This group has important 
possibilities for promoting more extensive cooperation among 
psychologists within the state. Members of our staff also at- 
tended the monthly meetings of the state psychologists at var- 
ious points in the state. 

As a member of the Volunteer Clinic, organized by Judge 
Francis A. Stanger, we are regularly examining certain juvenile 
delinquents and adults appearing before the courts of Cumber- 
land County. It is probable that this work will help to promote 
an important extension of classification services in connection 
with the county courts, 

Clinic 

Case work. During the year a total of 690 examinations 
have been made in the Clinic. A definite effort has been made to 
differentiate the case work, so that the simple cases will receive 
less intensive study and the difficult cases will receive more in- 
tensive study. This differentiation is somewhat difficult. How- 
ever, our high-grade borderline cases have, as a group, received 
both more extensive and analytical study than formerly. An 
evening seminar has been held throughout the latter half of the 
year for the specific purpose of providing better differentiation 
in the field of high-grade borderline diagnosis. 

A special effort is being made to capitalize the research 
value of the case work. Our continuous examining provides 
fresh material for revising our concepts of feeble-mindedness 
and has thrown new light on the relative merits of the different 
departments of the clinical syllabus. 

Special studies. Additional progress has been made on our 
Manual of Tests. We have been hoping for some years that we 
might be able to prepare a manual of clinical psychology, one 
volume of which would be devoted to the specific exposition of 
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the most valid tests and test norms. To this end we are keeping 
our Manual of Tests up to date in typewritten form. This 
Manual provides ready access to otherwise scattered material for 
the purposes of the Clinic, and is eespecially valuable for new 
members of the staff. 


During the year a special effort has been made to improve 
our interpretation of tests by establishing more satisfactory 
differentiating norms. Mr. Howard made a minor study of the 
Kuhlmann-Anderson Test, with reference to the children in this 
institution. Miss Kuenzel made a special study of the Witmer 
Formboard, Miss Longwell made a special study of the Healy 
Completion Test, and Mr. McIntire has been making a continu- 
ous study of the Myers Mental Measure. Material has been col- 
lected for the development of a differentiating battery of tests. 
While these studies have not been useful for purposes of publica- 
tion, they engender a critical attitude toward our testing pro- 
gram, and a better evaluation of our case studies. 


Special surveys. The entire institution was surveyed with 
the Behavior Score Card. It is planned to conduct such a sur- 
vey annually, hereafter. At the time of this survey, the results 
were checked against the Haggerty Behavior Score Card, which 
proved less satisfactory for our purposes. 

Our bi-annual population survey was made in January. 
And a survey was made of the hearing of all of the children in 
the institution by Miss Kuenzel, using our Western Electric 
Audiometer. 

Two clinics were held by Dr. Winthrop M. Phelps for our 
study of birth-injury. Also, a survey of psychiatric and un- 
stable cases was made by Miss Kuenzel, with special reference 
to the benefits obtained from the annual clinic held by Dr. Henry 
A. Cotton, of Trenton. 
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